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Our Merchant Marine Is 
Growing Smaller Yearly 


The Number of New Ships Under Construction Has Been Cut Down, 
and Need for More Building Is Hotly Debated Issue 


PARROWS POINT, on an arm of 
the Chesapeake Bay near Balti- 
more, isn’t such a busy place now as 
it was last year. The Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s shipyard, located there, 
ranked as the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of new merchant vessels in 
19583—turning out 10 large tankers 
and freighters. Today only two or 
three ships are under construction at 
Sparrows Point, and the last of these 
is to be finished by September. After 
that, unless new orders are received 
in the meantime, the yard’s nine big 
shipways will be vacant. 

The situation at Sparrows Point is 
paralleled by conditions at various 
other American shipyards. There is 
a slump in the U. S. shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Government officials and busi- 
ness leaders are worried about this, 
and are discussing plans to remedy it. 
The problem, though, is long-range 
and the steps likely to be taken are 
still not definite. 

In the United States, shipbuilding 
is an activity that has experienced 
violent ups and downs. During World 
War II, our yards vastly outproduced 
those of any other nation. By last 
April 1, however, America had dropped 
to seventh place among shipbuilding 
countries. Ahead of her were Brit- 
ain, Sweden, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France, and Norway. More 
than 500 vessels were under construc- 
tion, or on order, in Great Britain 
early this spring—compared to 35 in 
the United States. 

There are various reasons why the 
decline in U. S. ship construction is 
regarded as a serious matter. For 
one thing, it cuts down on the num- 
ber of available jobs. 

Every time the shipyard at Spar- 
rows Point, Maryland, launches a new 
vessel without starting another, about 
400 workers are laid off. Private 
shipyards reportedly employ fewer 





than a tenth as many workers now as 
they did in 19483—the peak year of 
World War II. Furthermore, con- 
struction of fewer ships means less 
business for our steel companies and 
various other industries. 

Perhaps an even greater danger is 
the situation that would arise in case 
of war. Weakness in our shipbuild- 
ing industry, and lack of good mer- 
chant vessels, could put us at a severe 
disadvantage. 

A huge merchant marine is abso- 
lutely essential to a nation that is 
sending great armies and vast amounts 
of equipment to overseas battlefronts. 
Each of the two past world wars has 
demanded a tremendous boost in the 
output of America’s shipyards. For 
World War I, our ship production rate 
had to be expanded from 24 vessels 
(the total output in 1915) to an 
eventual figure of several hundred per 
year. 

During the 1920’s and the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s, our output 
dwindled to practically nothing. Two 
freighters constituted the entire pro- 
duction from our shipyards in 1934, 
and two tankers provided the total 
for 1935. 

But the needs for ocean transport 
in World War II forced us to build 
ships at a rate which might never be- 
fore have been thought possible. We 
turned out more than 5,000 vessels in 
the years 1940 through 1945. Over 
1,600 of these were delivered in a 
single year—1943. 

America and her allies needed as 
many vessels as our shipyards could 
possibly produce. The need was made 
even more desperate by the heavy 
losses which enemy submarines, mines, 
and aircraft inflicted. During the 
war, enemy forces sank more than 
500 of our merchant ships, and several 
times that many of Britain’s. 

(Concluded on page 2) 





WIDE WORLD 


IF COMMUNISTS take over northern Indochina, students in schools like this 
one will be taught only what the Recs want them to learn 


Western Nations Study 
Ways to Treat Colonies 


Failure to Respect Rights of Colonial Peoples Can 
Turn Them From Us and Toward Communism 


URING recent years, the world 
has been going through a co- 
lonial upheaval, in which peoples long 
subjected to foreign rule have been 
demanding—and in a number of cases 
receiving—national independence. 

This movement is of great interest 
to the United States for several rea- 
sons. It is of immediate concern to 
us because it affects world peace, and 
the balance of power among nations. 
As we are seeing so vividly today, un- 
rest and conflict in the colonial areas, 
such as Indochina, can endanger peace 
everywhere. 

Besides, the independence movement 
is of great historical interest to Amer- 
icans, because we ourselves played a 
major role in a similar upheaval long 
ago. When India and Pakistan 
achieved independence from Britain in 





U. S. MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


SHOULD THE U. S. BUILD MORE SHIPS LIKE THIS ONE FOR OUR MERCHANT MARINE? 


1947, they were following the same 
general path we had traveled nearly 
two centuries before. 

In a speech delivered on the West 
Coast not long ago, a top official of 
the U. S. State Department empha- 
sized a point which many Americans 
now tend to forget: There are vast 
areas of the world where colonialism 
and the demand for national freedom 
wholly dominate the peoples’ thinking 
about global affairs. 

To most observers in the United 
States, the central international prob- 
lem involves our struggle against 
Moscow. Many Asians and Africans, 
on the other hand, view all world 
events mainly in the light of their 
demands for freedom, and of their 
long-standing resentments against 
the colony-holding nations of western 
Europe. 

It was in the 1400’s and 1500’s that 
the present European countries started 
building colonial empires. Their ex- 
plorers and adventurers met and con- 
querec native tribes in distant parts 
of the globe. Certain non-European 
lands, such as that of the Incas in 
South America, were seized and plun- 
dered for gold. Others were taken 
over in the interests of traders. Mis- 
sionaries, too, played-a big role in 
bringing new areas under European 
flags. Moreover, various colonies— 
including those on our own eastern 
seaboard—were established as homes 
for European settlers. 

Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, 
France, and England were among the 
leading contenders for colonial em- 
pires in those early days. Portuguese 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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U. S. MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


THESE OFFICERS direct ships in the fleet of our merchant marine 


Merchant Marine 


(Concluded from page 1) 


In case of another major conflict, 
we would again face an urgent need 
for ships. How well would we be pre- 
pared to meet it? 

At first glance it looks as though we 
are in good shape. America emerged 
from World War II with a cargo and 
passenger fleet considerably larger 
than those of all other nations com- 
bined. Much of this fleet is still in 
existence—about 1,300 vessels in ac- 
tive use by private companies and 
2,000 tied up as an inactive reserve. 

Several hundred ships were drawn 
from this reserve to meet extra trans- 
portation demands that arose during 
the Korean war. As a result, we got 
through that conflict without the dras- 
tic boost in shipbuilding which would 
otherwise have been required. 





Why Worry? 


Since we now have so many mer- 
chant vessels, including a big ‘‘moth- 
ball fleet,” why is there any worry 

from a national defense standpoint 

about the present slump in our ship- 
building industry? The first reason 
lies in the quality of those ships we 
now Most of our present 
merchant vessels were built during 
World War II. They were hastily con- 
structed to meet an emergency, and 
therefore many are not first-rate ves- 
They are far too slow, for in- 
stance, to outrun modern submarines. 


sels. 


Moreover, since they were all built 
at about the same time, they can be 
expected to wear out at approximately 
the same time. Twenty years is re- 
garded as the normal life-span of a 
merchant ship, so the vessels which 
were constructed in the early 1940’s, 
and are now in use, can’t last much 
longer than another 10 years. Ships 
in the reserve, or ‘“‘mothball,” fleet are 
deteriorating too. Certain experts 
say, in fact, that a ship wears out 
faster in storage than in regular use. 


So, unless we begin a fairly active 
shipbuilding effort soon, we are likely 
to face a big shortage of vessels in 
the early 1960’s. It will be hard to 
replace our World War II ships as 
rapidly as they will be wearing out 
during those years—if we wait until 
then to start a building program. 

A new world war might cause a ship 
shortage even now, for it would 
greatly expand our transportation 
needs, and it probably would involve 
heavy losses due to enemy planes and 
submarines. Furthermore, the older 
our present merchant fleet becomes, 
the worse our situation would be. De- 
fense officials say that even our pres- 
ent military requirements call for 
over 200 more merchant vessels of 
modern design than are available. 

People who are disturbed about our 
merchant marine situation point out, 
too, that the longer we wait in getting 
a shipbuilding program under way, 
the more difficult it will become. 
When shipyards close down, their 
skilled workers drift away. Then, as 
time passes, the job of reorganizing 
a big ship-construction industry be- 
comes increasingly hard. In case of 
war, delay could mean disaster. It 
is therefore widely agreed that we 
should at present be providing fairly 
steady work for our shipyards. 


Foreign Competition 


However, this is more easily said 
than done. American shipping compa- 
nies aren’t willing to order many new 
vessels now. These companies are 
having financial troubles of their own. 
Foreign competitors have gotten back 
on their feet since World War II, 
and are taking an increasing share 
of the world’s ocean transport busi- 
ness. In 1946, two thirds of our na- 
tion’s imports and exports were hauled 
in American merchant ships. At pres- 
ent only about a fourth of our trade 
moves in such vessels. 

Furthermore, when American com- 
panies do decide to purchase new 
ships, they often buy them from for- 
eign yards. This is because foreign- 


built vessels cost about 40 per cent 
less than those constructed in the 
United States. As a result, few if 
any new orders for ocean-going ves- 
sels have been placed in American 
shipyards during the last year and a 
half. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, as well as other ieaders in the 
Eisenhower administration, think the 
federal government should take action 
at once to bolster the health of our 
shipbuilding industry. After a long 
study, administration officials this 
spring recommended a program to en- 
courage the construction of 60 new 
vessels per year. 


Aid Proposals 


Under the administration’s pro- 
posals, our federal government would 
help pay for the construction of mer- 
chant ships in American yards. Fed- 
eral payments would help make up 
the difference between the high cost 
of building ships in this country and 
the lower cost in foreign yards. Uncle 
Sam is being urged to spend at least 
100 million dollars a year for this 
purpose. 

Another 85 million dollars per year 
in government money would go to 
American shipping companies to help 
meet their operating expenses. It 
would enable those companies to 
charge lower rates for their services 
than would otherwise be _ possible. 
Thus they could compete on more 
nearly equal terms with foreign ship- 
pers whose labor costs and other ex- 
penses are far lower. 

The idea of using federal grants or 
subsidies to help the American ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries is 
not new. Millions of dollars have 
been spent for such purposes in the 
past, but lately the subsidy program 
has to a great extent bogged down. 

Some members of Congress, as well 
as part of the American public, dis- 
like the idea of having our govern- 
ment spend huge sums of money to 
bolster American construction and 
shipping firms, whose operating ex- 
penses are so much higher than those 
of similar foreign enterprises. They 
feel that it would be more economical 
to let foreigners take over the ship- 
ping business while we turned our at- 
tention to other fields. In addition, 
they argue that our foreign allies de- 
pend on shipping for their livelihood 
much more than we do. 

Advocates of a large subsidy pro- 
gram admit that such views would 
carry considerable weight if there 
were no prospect of war. For better 


or worse, we can manage to get along 


without a strong merchant marine— 
and without busy shipyards—in peace- 
time. But during a war, the argu- 
ment continues, we cannot, and the 
danger of world conflict continues to 
be great. We must keep our maritime 
industries healthy in peacetime, it is 
held, so that they will be strong and 
active in case of war. 

Because of the lack of cargo and 
troop-carrying vessels prior to World 
War II, says U. S. Representative 
Thor Tollefson of Washington, we 
were almost defeated. 

So_the chances are that there will 
be some form of federal aid for the 
American shipbuilding and shipping 
industries. Congress and the admin- 
istration are still working on plans to 
determine the exact form that such 
aid should take. 

One measure that causes much dis- 
pute is a “ship American” law, now 
in effect, which requires at least half 
of all U. S. foreign aid shipments to 
be carried in our vessels. Foreigners, 
and many Americans too, argue that 
this is an unfair restriction which 
hampers our allies in their efforts to 
earn U. S. dollars. If we let the for- 
eigners earn more dollars by carrying 
additional cargo, it is held, then they 
wouldn’t need such large gifts and 
loans from our government. 


Views Differ 


On the other side, it is argued that 
we must look after the strength and 
welfare of our merchant marine, and 
that the “ship American” law is a 
sensible step in that direction. 

President Eisenhower’s aides and 
advisers are somewhat divided on this 
issue. Some who are primarily in- 
terested in building strong trade re- 
lations with friendly countries think 
the “ship American” requirement 
should be wiped out. Those mainly 
concerned with merchant marine af- 
fairs are more likely to think it should 
be continued. 

Thus, it can be seen that our coun- 
try’s merchant marine problems are 
closely tied in with many other issues 
of national and world concern. 





Pronunciations 


Hokkaido—h6-ki’d6 
Kyushu—ky00’shoo 

Kurile—koo-rél’ 

Malenkov—milén-kof 

Mau Mau—mo mo 

Shigeru Yoshida—she-ge’rd0 yé-she’da’ 
Shikoku—shi-k6’k0o 


Tunisia—ti-né’shii 
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APPRENTICE SEAMEN get instructions on splicing a ship’s heavy mooring ropes 
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President Wants More U.S. Trade With Japan 


There Is Danger Japan Will Trade With Reds if Western Markets Aren't Available 








E must do all we can to keep 

Japan from falling under the 
grip of communism. As our ally, Ja- 
pan forms the Far Eastern anchor of 
our global defense system. As a Red- 
dominated nation, Japan would be a 
serious threat to the free world’s en- 
tire Pacific defense setup. 

With words to this effect, President 
Eisenhower recently called on the 
United States to do all it can to help 
prevent Japan from slipping behind 
the Iron Curtain. The Chief Execu- 
tive contends that the Japanese can 
remain free only if we help them 
strengthen their economy. One way 
we can do this, he believes, is to en- 
courage U. S. trade with Japan. 

Japan has a serious trade problem 
today. She buys more goods from 
abroad than she sells to foreign lands. 
She has lots of goods to sell but 
not nearly enough customers. Unless 
she can increase her foreign sales, 
she will have to cut down on her pur- 
chases of vitally needed products from 
other nations. If we are unwilling to 
buy substantial quantities of her 
goods, she may be forced to trade on 
a large scale with Russia and Red 
China. Under such circumstances, 
Japan might be brought under com- 
munist domination. President Eisen- 
hower and other American leaders 
are determined that this shall not 
happen. 

THE LAND. On the map, Japan 
looks like a long sea serpent. The 
country is made up of many small 
islands and four large ones—Hok- 
kaido in the north, the main island 
of Honshu, and Shikoku and Kyushu 
on the southwest. Japan’s area of 
147,000 square miles is somewhat less 
than that of California. 

Seven-eighths of the surface is cov- 
ered by mountains, the highest of 
which range from 9,000 to over 12,000 
feet above sea level. More than 50 
are active voleanoes. There are hun- 
dreds of small bays along the coast 
and many lakes in the interior. There 
are no large rivers, although hundreds 
of small streams may be found in the 
mountains. The climate ranges from 
subtropical in the south to winter 
cold and snow in northern Hokkaido. 

POSSESSIONS. Japan’s: empire is 
gone, the result of a lost war. The 
Kurile Islands were handed over to 
Russia after World War II. The 
Caroline, Mariana, and Marshall Is- 
lands, which Japan had governed since 
World War I, are now held by the 
U. S. as trustee for the United Na- 
tions. Formosa, which Japan took 
from China in 1894-5, is governed 
by the Nationalist Chinese, and Man- 
churia is now a part of Red China. 
Korea, annexed by Japan in 1910, is 
a divided nation, with the north under 
communist rule and the south a repub- 
lic backed by the UN. 

RESOURCES. Fishing grounds off 
the coast of Japan are among the best 
in the world. The island nation also 
has fine forests and a wealth of water 
power. There is some coal and iron, 
but they are poor in quality. Japan 
has only enough oil to fill a tenth of 
her needs. Small amounts of copper, 
gold, and silver are mined, and sul- 
phur and clay are abundant. 

PEOPLE. Japan has a population 
of nearly 85 million. The islands are 
crowded with 582 persons to the 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


THE U. S. looks upon Japan today as a friendly, anti-communist nation 


square mile as compared to 53 in our 
country. 

Most of the Japanese are poor. Rice 
and fish are their chief items of food, 
supplemented by green vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, bamboo shoots, soy- 
beans, and seaweed. Meat is rarely 
eaten since it is expensive and scarce. 
The kimono and wooden clogs or san- 
dals are the traditional costume. In 
the cities, though, western-style dress 
is more general. Houses are mostly 
of wood, with sliding doors and win- 
dows, and sliding paper walls to di- 
vide the living area into rooms. Roofs 
are often thatched with rice straw. 

The Japanese are intelligent, 
thrifty, and anxious to learn new 
ways. They are fond of baseball, 
football, tennis, golf, and_ skiing. 
Japan’s culture is a mixture of old 
and new. The oriental-style homes 
and multi-roofed temples are in sharp 
contrast to modern movie houses and 
western-style office buildings. 

EDUCATION. Six years of ele- 


wt sem h 


mentary education are compulsory, 
and an additional six years in second- 
ary schools are available. More than 
95 per cent of the Japanese people of 
school age or older can read and write. 
Few students go on to higher institu- 
tions, however. 

INDUSTRY. Japan was a leader in 
industry before the war and is slowly 
getting her factory production back 
to peacetime levels. Textiles, espe- 
cially silk and cotton, steel, heavy ma- 
chinery, and chemicals are major prod- 
ucts. Shipbuilding is important. 
Chinaware, toys, cars, bicycles, and 
cameras are also made in Japan. 
Lumber, wood pulp, and charcoal are 
products of the forests. 

FARMS. Although half of Japan’s 
workers are farmers, only 16 per cent 
of the country’s land can be cultivated. 
The farms are small, averaging about 
three acres in size. Little patches of 
ground on steep hills are planted in 
crops and even abandoned roadways 
are put to use. Every tiny field must 





LINDNER-DEVANEY 


A MODERN BUSINESS SECTION in Tokyo, the capital of Japan 


be given great care, for the soil is not 
rich. Planting and harvesting twice 
instead of once a year help to increase 
output, but Japan has to buy 20 per 
cent of her food abroad. 

Rice is the big crop, along with 
barley, wheat, and potatoes. The Jap- 
anese farmers also raise soybeans, tea, 
and silkworms. 

TRADE. Known as the workshop 
of Asia, because of her industrial pro- 
duction, Japan ranked fifth in world 
trade before World War II. Her silk, 
toys, and chinaware went to western 
nations. With her exports and the 
income from a huge merchant fleet, 
Japan was able to pay for the food 
and raw materials she bought from 
abroad—largely from Far Eastern 
nations. 

Today the situation is quite differ- 
ent. The Japanese need more custom- 
ers for their goods. Businessmen are 
making a big sales drive in Indonesia, 
Ceylon, India, and other lands in 
southeastern Asia. The Japanese are 
also thinking about ways to trade with 
Red China. Many Japanese say that 
trade with the communist nation is 
necessary if they are to survive. At 
present Japan’s leading customers are 
the U.S., Pakistan, and Britain. Lead- 
ing exports are iron and steel prod- 
ucts, cotton cloth, fish, rayon fabrics, 
and raw silk. 

DEFENSE. When the Japanese 
wrote a new constitution in 1947, they 
outlawed war and said that never 
again would they build up their mili- 
tary strength. But world conditions 
have changed a good deal since that 
time. Our leaders are now convinced 
that Japan must-be permitted and 
even encouraged to protect herself 
against possible communist aggres- 
sion. 

This spring the United States and 
Japan signed a defense pact in which 
Uncle Sam promised military and eco- 
nomic aid in return for Japan’s pledge 
to rebuild her armed forces under our 
guidance. By next March, Japan 
should have 140,000 men in her army, 
16,000 in her navy, and an air force 
of some 6,000 men. 

GOVERNMENT. Under their new 
constitution, the Japanese have a 
democratic government. Both men 
and women have the right to vote. 
Although Hirohito is still Emperor 
of Japan, he has no power. Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida heads the govern- 
ment, and the laws are made by the 
Diet. 

HISTORY. Japan’s first contact 
with the western world was in 1542 
when a Portuguese ship entered Japa- 
nese waters. Trade thereafter was 
carried on with European nations un- 
til 1636, when the Japanese entered 
upon a long period of isolationism. 
Relations with the west were re- 
newed in 1853, when Commodore 
Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter 
from the President. 

Japan thereupon resumed her world 
trade, threw off her old feudalism, es- 
tablished modern industry, and be- 
came a powerful nation. Japan fought 
with the allies against Germany in 
World War I. In World War II, she 
joined Germany and Italy against the 
free nations, beginning her attack 
with a raid on Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941. 
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The Story of the Week 


Nation’s Business 


“Business is picking up.” These 
words are on the lips of many busi- 
nessmen across the nation as_ the 
second half of 1954 gets under way. 
Most business leaders predict more 
prosperous times for the second half 
of this year than the nation experi- 
enced during the past six months. 

Despite these hopeful views, at least 
one group of Americans—the National 
Planning Association (NPA)—is wor- 
ried about the future. This private, 
non-profit organization of business- 
men, farmers, labor officials, and pro- 
fessional people says we have not yet 
licked the problem of unemployment. 
In a recent report, NPA stated these 
views: 

Our labor force is growing at a 
faster rate than job opportunities. 
Unless certain steps are taken to bol- 
ster our economy soon, more and more 
Americans will be jobless. 

Additional money must be put into 
the life-stream of our economy to keep 
us prosperous. This can be accom- 
plished by increased state and federal 
government spending for such projects 
as roads, schools, and other essential 
public works. Tax cuts might also 
help, because such action would boost 
consumer spending and thus step up 
the demand for goods. 

President Eisenhower and his ad- 
visers are now studying the NPA re- 
port. The White House is also going 
over recommendations made by state 
governors who recently met to talk 
over economic and other matters at 
Bolton Landing, New York. 


Dam Pays for Itself 


Along the Rio Grande River thou- 
sands of people feel they can be grate- 
ful for one thing in particular. The 
Falcon Dam, in use for less than a 
year, proved its worth when the sea- 
son’s first rainstorm brought heavy 
rains and sent the river on a rampage. 

While the rising river killed several 
people and washed away homes in 
some areas, the damage would have 
been much worse if there had been no 
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dam. Officials at the dam figure that 
it more than paid for itself in the de- 
struction it prevented. The dam, which 
was built by the United States and 
Mexico, cost around $47 million. Offi- 
cial estimates say that about $50 mil- 
lion in property in the area below the 
dam was spared because of it during 
the recent heavy rains. 

The flood also showed that the dam 
would be a good safeguard in case of 
worse floods in the future. Before 
the flood reached its peak, the dam’s 
reservoir was filled to only about a 
fifth of its capacity, permitting huge 
quantities df wate? to be poured’ into 
it during the storm. Best of all, the 
dam means that the flood water won’t 
be wasted. Farmers in the area can 
be certain of plenty of water for irri- 
gating their lands for several months 
to come. 


China and the UN 


The nation’s foreign policy planners 
face a major decision in the near fu- 
ture. Communist China’s desire to be 
admitted to the United Nations is 
gaining support throughout the world. 

3ritain indicates that she will support 

Red China’s claim to UN membership 
under certain conditions. These de- 
velopments present a grave problem to 
the country’s leaders, who strongly 
oppose communist China’s entry into 
the UN. 

The British position is that the com- 
munist Chinese government should be 
admitted to the United Nations when 
it lives up to the UN charter. This 
means that it must cease behavior 
which undermines the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 

Most U. S. leaders stand together in 
opposing recognition of the communist 
Chinese regime by the United Nations. 
They believe that membership of that 
government in the family of nations 
would mark the end of the UN’s use- 
fulness in seeking world peace. 

The U.S. position is strongly stated 
by Senator William Knowland, Repub- 
lican leader of the Senate, who urges 
this country to quit the UN if Red 
China is permitted to join. Senator 
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PICTURES FROM RUSSIAN SIBERIA are rare, for the communist govern- 
ment does not often allow foreigners to travel in the desolate, far eastern region. 
This picture shows a Russian barber shop and beauty parlor in a town of the area. 
A New York Times reporter got unexpected permission from Red officials to 
travel to Siberia and to take this and other photographs. 
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Knowland feels that a moral issue is 
involved in the problem. He believes 
that if communist China becomes a 
member of the United Nations, it will 
show the people of the world that an 
aggressor government can “shoot its 
way” into the organization. 

The Red China issue is one of the 
most danger-packed problems of Brit- 
ish-American relations. Britain ap- 
parently feels that if the western 
powers support Chinese membership 
in the UN, Red China might eventually 
break away from Russia. The question 
is expected to reach a climax when the 
next UN General Assembly session 
begins in the fall. Russia is due to 
raise the issue at that time. 


TVA Controversy 


The future of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is being hotly debated on 
Capitol Hill. The TVA controversy 
was touched off some time ago when 
President Eisenhower directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make a 
25-year contract with a private power 
company for electric power. This pri- 
vate company would supply electricity 
now furnished to an atomic plant in 
Kentucky by TVA. 

Critics of the President’s move 
argue: “The administration seems to 
be trying to kill the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by taking away its cus- 
tomers. In time, TVA might be forced 
to close its doors if such a policy is 
continued. In that case, the govern- 
ment would help put one of its most 
successful agencies out of business— 
an agency which conducts flood con- 
trol programs and many other useful 





WIDE WORLD 
THE LADY, the Statue of Liberty, is 70 years cld. The huge monument to 
freedom was completed in France in 1884 and was presented by the French to 
the U. S. The monument stands on Bedloe’s Island in New York City’s harbor. 
This close-up shot of the head of Miss Liberty was taken from a helicopter. 


activities in addition to producing 
electric power.” 

Supporters of the White House ac- 
tion contend: “The President, in his 
decision to let a private company sup- 
ply an AEC plant, favors a shift in 
emphasis from public to private power. 
The plan won’t kill TVA as is charged. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
plenty of customers for its electric 
power and would eventually need addi- 
tional facilities to supply all the future 
needs of the AEC plant in Kentucky.” 

Still a third group holds this 
opinion: “TVA is a socialistic venture 
and should be put out of business. 
Little by little, the job of producing 
and selling electric power in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area ought to be turned 
over to private concerns.” 

TVA is a public agency created by 
Congress in 1933. Its chief purpose 
has been to develop the Tennessee 
River system through a series of dams 
for the purpose of flood control and 
conservation. The water power made 
available by the building of dams has 
been used to produce electricity for 
homes and factories in the Tennessee 
Valley area. 


Diplomats Expelled 


Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Russia took another 
turn for the worse following recent 
developments. This country expelled 


three Soviet diplomats for spying, and 
Russia answered by forcing the U. S. 
to recall two officers stationed in Mos- 
cow under similar charges. 

The State Department announced 
the ouster of the Russians, which oc- 
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cured in February and June, only after 
the Americans left Moscow this month. 
State Department officials kept the 
news of their earlier action quiet in 
the hope that Russia would not retali- 
ate by expelling American envoys. 
Qualified American diplomats who 
speak Russian are not easy to find. 
The State Department announcement 
emphasized that the charges of espio- 
nage against the two Americans are 
false. 

This diplomatic battle marks the 
first such action taken by Russia since 
October, 1953. At that time, the 
Soviets forced George Kennan, the 
United States Ambassador to Moscow, 
to leave the country. Since then, dip- 
lomatic relations between Russia and 
the U. S. have been strained and offi- 
cials feel that the latest situation will 
increase the bad feeling resulting 
from Russia’s tactics. 


New Tax Laws 


The Senate passed the administra- 
tion’s tax revision bill, overhauling 
and bringing the tax laws up to date 
for the first time in over 75 years. The 
bill now goes to a House-Senate con- 
ference to adjust differences between 
the Senate’s wishes and the House 
version, which was approved in March. 

The new tax bill provides small tax 
savings for special groups of individ- 
uals, such as persons deriving their 
income from pensions, widows who 
work to support themselves, and in- 
dividuals with heavy medical expenses. 
While taxpayers will save a total of 
about 114 billion dollars from the re- 
ductions, the bill offers no general tax 
cuts. The Democrats and Republicans 
each put forth measures for across- 
the-board income tax reductions, but 
neither proposal was adopted. The 
administration opposed any tax cuts 
because of the loss of revenue. 

The bill is expected to get through 
the joint House-Senate conference 
with only minor changes. The greatest 
problem deals with a provision in the 
House bill giving greater tax benefits 
to people with income from corpora- 
tion dividends. The House measure 
gives such persons $100,000,000 in tax 
relief not offered by the Senate ver- 


IT CAN BE USED as an ambulance or a highway patrol car. 
oped this model from its regular station wagon. 
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LADY CHURCHILL, wife of the British Prime Minister, tries to win a prize 
by tossing balls at milk bottles in a carnival booth. She made the try at hitting 
the bottles (not shown) during a political rally. 


sion. This is the only major departure 
from the provisions recommended by 
the administration. 


Jordan River 


Eric Johnston reported to President 
Eisenhower that Israel, Svria, Leba- 
non, and Jordan have accepted the 
idea of sharing the water of the Jor- 
dan River, which touches all four of 
the countries. Johnston made his re- 
port after a four-week visit to the 
Middle East as personal representative 
of Eisenhower. 

Johnston, who is president of the 
American Motion Picture Association, 
told the President that Israel and the 
Arab states are prepared to cooperate 
with the United States government in 
working out details of a power and 
irrigation program for the area. If 
an acceptable program can be ar- 
ranged, one of the major problems of 
the Mediterranean region will be 
solved. 

Israel has been feuding with the 
Arab nations since it was set up as a 
republic in 1948. One of the main 
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Studebaker devel- 


It can carry a cot, oxygen tank, 


and other equipment needed for ambulance service. The equipment can be removed 
quickly, and the wagon is then ready for use by policemen on patrol duty. 


arguments has been over the use of the 
limited waters from the Jordan River. 

Johnston outlined the major points 
of agreement between the four coun- 
tries as follows: 

(1) They will share the waters of 
the Jordan River system fairly, if 
they can reach accord on a plan. 

(2) A neutral authority will be 
created to supervise the use of the 
water drawn from the river. Details 
of this organization remain to be 
worked out. 

(3) The states will attempt to use 
the Jordan River projects as a basis 
for reaching agreement on other prob- 
lems that they face. 


Higher Debt Ceiling 


A major battle appears to be shap- 
ing up in the Senate over a proposal 
to increase the legal limit on the na- 
tional debt. The limit is now set by 
law at 275 billion dollars, but the debt 
is rapidly approaching that figure. 
When the administration first asked 
for a higher ceiling a year ago, the 
House voted to raise the limit to 290 
billion dollars. Some Senators, how- 
ever, state that they will oppose any 
rise in the debt limit. 

Senator Harry Byrd, a key member 
of the Finance Committee, which must 
pass on any bill to raise the debt limit, 
announced that he will not support the 
proposed increase. He asserts that the 
Senate’s approval of the administra- 
tion tax bill makes it unnecessary to 
lift the limit, since the loss in tax reve- 
nue in the coming year will be less 
than was expected. 

Nevertheless, George Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, says that 
he will renew his request for a raise in 
the debt ceiling despite new opposition 
in the Senate. He believes that an in- 
crease will be needed, but he has not 
ruled out a compromise on the amount. 
Some observers feel that the Senate 
may approve a new debt limit some- 
where between the present figure of 
275 billion dollars and the 290 billion 
dollars asked by Secretary Humphrey. 


West Germany Hopeful 


The people of West Germany may 
soon see their land treated as an inde- 
pendent nation. Their hopes for this 


dream got a big boost recently at a 
London conference of British and 
United States leaders. 

For some time officials of the two 
nations have been talking of ways to 
grant the West Germans more free- 
dom in controlling their own affairs. 
A greater measure of sovereignty, the 
leaders believed, would make it easier 
to get Germany’s cooperation in de- 
fending western Europe. 

Arrangements incorporating these 
ideas were provided in the Bonn and 
Paris treaties of 1952. These pacts 
restored a good deal of the sovereignty 
which the Germans lost after their de- 
feat in World War II and provided for 
the establishment of a six-nation 
army. The army plan, which was 
known as the European Defense Com- 
munity is intended to include West 
Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

However, French leaders have been 
reluctant to go along with plans for 
the European Defense Community. 
The EDC agreement has been under 
discussion in France for some time 
and has not yet been ratified. The 
French remember the damage caused 
by the Germans in the first and second 
World Wars and fear that a rearmed 
West Germany might be another 
threat to peace. 

The world situation, however, has 
made U. S. and British leaders in- 
creasingly anxious to draw West Ger- 
many into western defense plans. At 
their June conference President Eis- 
enhower and Prime Minister Churchill 
discussed the need of getting West 
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YACHTING is an ancient and highly 
enjoyable summer sport—but it costs 
money and requires great skill 


Germany’s cooperation. They warned 
France that if it failed to ratify the 
EDC treaty soon, other steps would 
be taken. 

The London meeting discussed ways 
of acting independently of France. 
One suggesti6én would end the British 
and American high commissions in 
Bonn and replace them with em- 
bassies. France could continue to 
keep its high commissioner if it 
wanted to do so. Presumably, West 
Germany could then build its own 
army without restrictions from U. S. 
or British officials. 

Certain leaders in Britain and the 
U. S. oppose this step. They feel it 
would not be fair to France. They 
hope the French will accept the Euro- 
pean Defense Community plan so that 
we and the British will not feel obliged 
to permit West Germany to organize 
a military force of her own. 
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Colonial Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


influence for a while extended through 
Brazil, parts of Africa, and the is- 
lands that are now Indonesia. Spain 
ruled large parts of the Americas, 
plus the Philippines and other islands. 
France obtained outposts in North 
America and India. The Netherlands 
established settlements in America, 
and crowded Portugal out of the East 
Indies. England finally gained the 
upper hand in North America, took 
over most of France’s holdings in 
India, and gained smaller possessions 
elsewhere. 

After the middle 1700’s, large areas 
fell away from the European colonial 
empires. The United States carved 
itself out of Britain’s North American 
holdings, and the Latin American na- 
tions soon followed our example and 
broke away from Spain and Portugal. 

A new wave of colonization began 
in the middle 1800’s. Britain com- 
pleted the building of an empire that 
encircled the globe. France seized 
Indochina and large sections of Af- 
rica, and while we were engaged in 
our own Civil War she even tried to 
absorb Mexico. Germany, Italy, and 
Japan entered the race for colonies 
during this second period, while the 
United States acquired the Philippines 
and certain other outlying possessions. 

Large colonial holdings were taken 
from Germany and Turkey after their 
defeat in World War I, but these 
areas were not simply absorbed into 
the victors’ empires. Instead, they 
were held by the League of Nations— 
forerunner of the UN—and parceled 
“mandates” for various coun- 
tries to manage in the League’s name. 


out as 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 
BRITAIN helped her one-time colony, 
the Gold Coast, to prepare for inde- 
pendence by education and other means. 
Now, the Gold Coast is a progressive, 


self-governing state. Shown above is a 
part of the library of the Gold Coast’s 
Achimota College. 


A similar arrangement was made for 
certain colonial lands taken from the 
defeated countries in World War II. 
Various territories were given out as 
“trusteeships” under United Nations 
supervision. 

In recent years, only one nation 
has been very active in building a new 
colonial empire, and that is Russia 
the same country that bitterly attacks 
the western Europeans for their “im- 
perialism.”” Russia would deny that 
she holds colonies, since most of the 
outside lands under her control are 
technically known as independent na- 
tions. Such countries as_ Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania, how- 
ever, are dominated far more thor- 
oughly by Moscow than are some of 
the British colonies by Britain. 








To people whose lands are still gov- 
erned as colonies of the western Euro- 
pean nations, Russia poses as a cham- 
pion of freedom and independence. 
But the brand of independence she 
really favors was demonstrated a year 
ago, when Soviet tanks were used to 
suppress anti-communist demonstra- 
tions in supposedly free East Ger- 
many. 

Nations of the West, meanwhile, 
have been carrying on a losing strug- 
gle to hold the colonies they acquired 
long ago. There are numerous rea- 
sons for the great independence move- 
ment which has been sweeping the 
colonial areas since World War II. 
One factor is that the colony-holding 
nations such as Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands were seriously weak- 
ened duringythe glgbal confligt. Sub- 
ject peoples saw a chance to throw off 
foreign rule. 


Japan's Role 


In some places, such as Holland’s 
former colony of Indonesia, Japan 
took control during the war. After- 
ward, the natives were unwilling to 
let the Europeans come back and rule. 

The colony-holder that is in the 
worst trouble today is France. Since 
shortly after World War II she has 
been fighting against communist-led 
rebel forces in Indochina, and her 
hold on that region is slipping rap- 
idly. Her territories in North Africa 
are smoldering with hatred. In Indo- 
china and elsewhere she has taken 
steps toward meeting the natives’ de- 
mands for independence, but in most 
cases the natives regard such steps 
as “too little and too late.” The gen- 
eral attitude, in Indochina especially, 
seems to be: “The French cannot be 
trusted to do anything good.” 

France protests that she has put 
forth a vast amount of effort to help 
her colonies. In Indochina—during 
peaceful times—she built about 2,000 
miles of railroads and canals, 20,000 
miles of roads, and 10,000 miles of 
phone lines. She boosted Indochinese 
rice production more than tenfold be- 
tween 1865 and 1945. 

Indochinese spokesmen reply that 
France reaped practically all the bene- 
fits from these and other improve- 
ments. Little was done, they say, to 
benefit the Indochinese themselves. 
Native workers in French-held mines 
and on French plantations receive 
extremely low wages. Also, the 
French are accused of helping pro- 
mote a system under which 5 per cent 
of Indochina’s land owners acquired 
60 per cent of the rice paddies. 

Communist-led rebels now claim that 
they seek to drive out the French and 
establish Indochinese independence. 
Most natives feel such hatred toward 
France that few are enthusiastic about 
helping her fight these rebels. Great 
numbers of Indochinese ignore the 
fact that the communists, if success- 
ful, will enslave them. Their main 
thought is to get rid of the French, 
and the Indochinese war has been so 
costly in lives and money to France 
that she now appears ready to give 
up most of her control over that area. 

Full-fledged rebellion hasn’t broken 
out in the French-controlled North 
African lands of Tunisia and Morocco, 
but France is having a great deal of 
trouble there. The weaker her posi- 
tion becomes in Indochina, the more 
difficulty she is likely to have in gov- 
erning her other territories. 

Another European country that has 
faced serious colonial problems since 
World War II is the Netherlands. She 


, 


tried desperately to resume full con- 
trol over Indonesia, when Japan was 
defeated ; but the Indonesians resisted. 
Only after a siege of bitter fighting, 
and after hard and patient work by 
UN peacemakers, did the Netherlands 
consent to give Indonesia her free- 
dom. 

It was agreed that the Far Eastern 
islands would become fully  self- 
governing, but would remain united 
with the Netherlands as an equal un- 
der the Dutch crown. However, the 
Indonesians are so intent upon assert- 
ing their freedom that they now want 
to break even this one loose tie. 

The nation that is perhaps more 
experienced than any other in han- 
dling colonial problems is Great Brit- 
ain. Countries and territories united 
under.:the British crown embrace 
about a fourth of the world’s land 
area and population. The British 
Commonwealth extends around the 
world, touches every continent, and 
reaches practically all latitudes. 
Nearly every stage of civilization is 
to be found within it. 

Britain has succeeded fairly well 
in working out a system of dealing 
with colonial demands for more self- 
government or complete independence. 
In fact, she learned an important les- 
son on this subject from the American 
Revolution. Her efforts to hold the 
rebellious American colonies under 
strict control failed, and she lost them 
completely. Today she strives to help 
her colonies advance toward self-rule. 
As a result, they generally are willing 
to remain associated with the British 
crown, although Britain, too, has had 
serious colonial troubles in recent 
years, particularly with India before 
she became free. 


The British Family 


Queen Elizabeth II today heads a 
Commonwealth consisting of eight 
free countries and their dependencies. 
The independent lands are Australia, 
Britain, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and South Africa. 
These nations cooperate closely in eco- 
nomic and other fields. Each is free 
to withdraw from the Commonwealth 
any time it so desires. 

Ceylon, India, and Pakistan have 
gained their independent status since 
World War II. Their neighbor, 
Burma, is another former British pos- 
session that demanded and received 
freedom in the late 1940’s. Unlike 
the rest, Burma refused membership 
in the British Commonwealth. 

Britain and certain other Common- 
wealth members hold colonies and ter- 
ritories that stand on various rungs 
of the ladder leading up toward self- 
government. Britain’s African colony 
known as the Gold Coast held an elec- 
tion in June and now exercises al- 
most complete self-rule. Gold Coast 
leaders indicate that they want their 
land eventually to become an inde- 
pendent nation in the Commonwealth. 

In some parts of her empire, though, 
Britain is still having a great deal of 
difficulty. In the east African land of 
Kenya, European settlers must be on 
guard every minute against terrorists 
from a native organization known as 
the Mau Mau—whose objective is to 
drive out the British. 

The colonial unrest that has swept 
all Southeast Asia has caused much 
bloodshed on the British-controlled 
peninsula of Malaya. Most of the 
time since World War II, communists 
in that area have been waging jungle 
warfare in an attempt to gain full 
control. They have claimed, of course, 


to be fighting to “liberate” Malaya 
from Britain. 

But the British now apparently 
have gained the upper hand in 
Malaya through the following means: 
They have waged a vigorous military 
drive against the Reds; they have 
sought to win native support by help- 
ing to improve living conditions; and 
they have given promises of eventual 
self-government. The promises of 
self-government carry much weight, 
undoubtedly because the natives know 
that Britain has fulfilled such pledges 
in her dealings with other colonial 
peoples. 

Where does our own nation stand 
with respect to colonialism? Tradi- 
tionally, the United States has been 
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THE BELGIAN CONGO has been built 
up with the help of Belgium, the colonial 


ruler. Shown is a worker in a modern 
textile mill in the Congo. 


regarded as a friend of freedom- 
seeking colonial peoples. Our own 
Revolution and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are landmarks of world his- 
tory. Colonial leaders, striving to 
achieve independence for their own 
peoples, take inspiration from the 
lives of such Americans as Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. 

On the other hand, the United 
States has done things which tend— 
in many people’s minds—to align it 
with the colony-holding countries. 
During the early part of this century, 
for instance, we sought in various 
ways to dominate the Caribbean area 
—and even sent troops into some of 
the Latin American lands. During 
the last 20 or 30 years, though, we 
have changed our policies and sought 
to work in partnership with other 
Western Hemisphere countries. 

In Africa and Asia we have faced 
a tremendously’ difficult problem. 
Americans hold deep-rooted feelings 
that no territory should be kept under 
foreign rule against the will of its 
people. Yet some of the colonies 
which now demand independence are 
so weak that the communists might 
gobble them up if they were left ‘‘on 
their own.” When we fail to support 
complete freedom for such lands, we 
are often accused of showing partial- 
ity toward the western European 
colony-holding powers. Our efforts to 
provide economic help in such colonial 
territories don’t always overcome the 
natives’ suspicions against us. 

In the field of colonial policy, there 
is at least one major postwar Ameri- 
can action that Uncle Sam’s foes can- 
not argue away. On July 4, 1946, we 
granted complete independence to the 
Philippines—thus carrying out to the 
letter a promise that had been made 
12 years earlier. Today the Philip- 
pine Republic is one of our closest 
friends. 
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Action Needed 


By Walter E. Myer 














HERE is an old saying to the effect 

that the road to Hades is paved with 
good intentions. That is a striking 
expression of the quite general im- 
patience with the person who means 
well and then does nothing about it. 

It is, of course, possible to overstate 
this point of view. Good intentions 
do mean something. They are better 
than evil purposes. The individual 
who intends well, who is honest, sym- 
pathetic, and considerate in his pur- 
poses, will find ways of doing a great 
deal of good. The very fact of his 
desire to do good and to render serv- 
ice will enable him to meet certain of 
the qualifications of friendship. 

But the person who means well 
feebly, who would like to do good 
works, but who lets opportunities slip 
by, is a source of constant irritation 
and never-ending disappointment. The 
well-wisher who fails because he lacks 
the skill or judgment to render effec- 
tive services is a pitiful and some- 
what contemptible figure. 

Particularly ineffective is the citi- 
zen who has patriotic impulses, but 
who has no clear and definite and 
carefully considcred ideas of how to 
serve the common good. Many there 
are who fall into that category. They 
have public spirit in a way, and they 
would like to exert influence in behalf 
of good government, but they don’t 
know how. Their ideas are too vague. 
They lack specific information. They 
stumble when they try to explain or 
even to understand complex public 
problems, because they lack the con- 
crete facts upon which, and upon 
which alone, sound judgments may be 
built. 

One cannot become well informed 
on every issue, but each intelligent 
person can accumulate facts which will 
enable him to understand a number of 
problems. And when he does that, 
he grows in power and influence. The 
man who speaks 
in generalities and 
expresses unsup- 
ported opinions 
does not satisfy 
or convince even 
himself. But when 
he speaks of a sub- 
ject with knowl- 
edge, he speaks 
with authority and 
his voice is heard. 

For the sake of one’s own satisfac- 
tion, of his own prestige, and of his 
effectiveness as a citizen, it is highly 
desirable that he add knowledge and 
skill to his good intentions. Without 
the lofty purposes, there is no founda- 
tion upon which either friendship, 
character, or public service can be 
built. But with good intentions plus 
skill, efficiency, determination, and 
training, one may travel a road that 
leads not to disappointment and fail- 
ure in life, but to the satisfaction of 
every reasonable and worthwhile am- 
bition. 





Walter E. Myer 
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“What you are speaks so loud that 
I cannot hear what you say.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


* 


“Life is not a having and a getting; 
but a being and a becoming.” 
—Matthew Arnold 
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PA.CKAGE PEEPER. Customs officials in New York City use an X-ray machine 


to inspect packages shipped to the United States. 


The machine makes it possible 


for the officials to determine quickly, without opening packages, whether anything 
illegal or dangerous is being smuggled into the country. 








Scienee in the News 








gerne will be glad to hear 

about a device that turns the 
lawn sprinkler on and off automati- 
cally—and can also tell when the lawn 
or flowers do not need water. 

‘The sprinkler control is a box-shaped 
unit that hangs on a wall in the base- 
ment or garage and plugs into a house- 
hold electrical outlet. The device has 
two dials—one for the time the water 
is to be turned on each day and the 
other for the length of time the sprin- 
kling is to last. The automatic con- 
trol takes over when the dials are set 
and handles the turning on and off 
each day. 

When it has rained, the automatic 
sprinkler will not start. A device 
outside the house, connected electri- 
cally with the control box, throws a 
switch to turn off the timing device. 


* 


An electric eye that actually sees 
through fog will be on the market 
soon. The new tye was designed for 
trucks to reveal objects on the road 
which are hidden from view by thick 
weather. The device may later be used 
in airplanes. 

Called Fog-O-Scope, the eye consists 
of an electronic tube in a square 
metal box. Fog-O-Scope is able to 
detect objects up to half a mile away. 
The objects are flashed on a screen 
located on the truck’s dashboard. Fog- 
O-Scope is said to be the most practi- 
cal device developed for revealing to 
motorists objects hidden by dense fog. 


* 


In order to find out what can be 
done to keep automobile finishes shiny 
longer, General Motors has developed 
a gadget which will wear the gloss off 
a car’s finish in a week or two. This 
allows researchers to experiment with 
different kinds of lacquer. 

General Motors reports that field 
tests in Florida show that sunlight 
and dew are mainly to blame for dull- 
ing a car’s finish. This dulling ordi- 
narily takes from six months to a 
year. The new device—which has 
both artificial sun and dew stored in 
it—‘akes the gloss off more quickly. 

The researchers study the chemical 


reactions which take place as the gloss 
wears off. This, the scientists hope, 
will provide new knowledge that can 
be applied in developing better fin- 
ishes than are now obtainable. 


* 


A new sky compass will help pilots 
to navigate their planes more easily 
above the Arctic Circle. Until now, 
navigation in the Arctic regions has 
been difficult because ordinary instru- 
ments rely on sighting the sun, the 
planets, or the stars. These heavenly 
guides often cannot be seen, however, 
during bad weather. 

The new instrument will give a plane 
directions by determining the position 
of the sun even when it can’t be seen. 
The device, which looks like a sextant, 
uses the rays of light from the sun 
which are still present in the sky— 
although the sun is below the horizon 
and out of sight. 

The rays give different shadings of 
light to the navigator when he looks 
through an eye-piece and rotates a 
compass. When he sees nothing but 
solid gray, the sky compass is point- 
ing due south or due north. The 
navigator then can read the direction 
of his plane from a scale on the in- 
strument. 





WIDE WORLD 


LIFE PRESERVERS for flowers. The 
Dutch girls are injecting chemicals into 
the flowers to make them last longer. 
Scientists in the Netherlands developed 
the treatment, which is said to keep 
flowers fresh for months. 





Study Guide 


Merchant Marine 








1. How does our Merchant Marine 
compare in size and quality with the fleet 
we had 10 years ago? 


_ 2. Tell why the decline in shipbuilding 
is serious for the United States. 


3. When is the big shortage of mer- 
chant vessels likely to hit us hardest? 


4. Why do some American shippers 
prefer to buy foreign-made vessels? 


_5. What is the administration’s plan to 
aid the shipping industry? 


6. Give some of the objections raised 
to this plan. 


7. What is the “ship American” law? 
8. Why do some people object to it? 


Discussion 


1. What action would you advise Con- 
gress to take on the federal aid-to-ship- 
ping proposals? Why? 


2. Discuss what you think would be the 


best policy for the U. S. in regard to the 
“ship American” law. 
Colonialism 


1. Why is the United States greatly in- 
terested in the drive of colonial lands for 
independence? 


2. When did some of the present Euro- 
pean countries start building colonial 
empires? 


_ 3. Name the countries that took part 
in early colonization drives and those 
that sought foreign possessions in the 
new wave of colonization in the middle 
1800’s. 


4. Which nation is now most active in 
building up a new colonial empire? 

5. Why do many Indochinese oppose 
French rule? 


_6. How has Britain handled her colo- 
nial problems in recent decades? 


_7. How does our attitude toward colo- 
nialism differ from that of some of our 
allies? 


Discussion 


1. What do you think our policy should 
be concerning the colonial problems of 
our allies? 


2. How can we convince people who 
want their freedom that they are likely 
to be enslaved by communism if they ac- 
cept Red support in their drive for in- 
dependence? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


_1. Why is the National Planning Asso- 
ciation worried about the future of our 
economy ? 


2. In what way has the Rio Grande’s 
Falcon Dam already paid for itself? 


3. Why is the question of Red China’s 
entry into the UN a danger-packed issue 
today? 


4. What steps are the U. S. and Brit- 
ain thinking of taking in West Germany? 
Why? 

5. Briefly describe the chief provisions 
of a new tax bill now in Senate-House 
conference. 


6. What plan is being considered by 
Arabs and Jews to solve their long- 
standing dispute over the Jordan River? 

7. Why does President Eisenhower 
want more U. S. trade with Japan? 

8. Briefly state why Japan depends 
heavily on trade for a livelihood. 

9. What groups of people may benefit 
most from the new tax bills passed by 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives? Where does the biggest differ- 
ence between the bills passed by each 
House lie? 

10. Why has navigation been difficult 
for pilots flying above the Arctic Circle? 
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“A Losing Race with the Ruble,” 
Business Week. 


The Russian worker, who was sup- 
posed to benefit from Soviet industri- 
alization, is worse off today than he 
was in 1928 when the first of Stalin’s 
five-year plans got under way. A re- 
cent study is throwing a new light on 
seemingly impressive Soviet gains. 

The pay in rubles of Russian indus- 
trial workers increased more than 10 
times since 1928—from an average 
annual income of 775 rubles to over 
8,000. But in the same period, the 
cost of living climbed more than 14 
times. So today a worker’s real take- 
home wages—after taxes and the 
state bonds he is compelled to buy— 
are no more than 80 per cent of the 
1928 level. 

The worker’s earning power began 
to go down during the first five-year 
plan. More women went to work in 
the 1930’s to keep up the family’s pur- 
chases. (Women made up 27 per cent 
of the industrial workers in 1928, 
nearly 40 per cent in 1937; 50 per cent 
at latest count.) 

The continued wartime drop in 
purchasing power forced Stalin to 
make a postwar boost in ruble in- 
come. He also made a series of cuts 
in consumer goods prices. Since 
Stalin’s death in 1953, Malenkov has 
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SOVFOTO 
RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL workers, ac- 
cording to a Business Week survey, are 
worse off now than in the early days of 
the communist revolution in the 1920’s. 


managed to keep real wages rising— 
mainly by two big price cuts amount- 
ing to a 15 per cent drop in living 
costs. For further gains, he’d have to 
make big slashes in defense spending 
or heavy industry investment. 

Even with increased purchasing 
power, Russian workers can’t find the 
goods they want. Such foods as meats 
and dairy products have been short 
since 1928. Malenkov has promised 
to correct this in the next few years. 
He’s trying to do some _ shopping 
abroad, but has few goods to offer 
in return. In the end his success will 
depend on getting the Russian farm- 
ers to produce more. 

“Hot Ashes,” an editorial, New 
York Times. 


Not an atomic power plant is in 
commercial operation. Yet engineers 
are already worrying about the “hot 
ashes” or radioactive wastes with 


national issues. 


which they must deal in a not very 
remote future. 

If the wastes were turned into the 
rivers, fish caught in the water would 
probably be radioactive. If the wastes 
were buried, they would contaminate 
the soil. At present, wastes from ex- 
perimental nuclear reactors are stored 
in tanks. This is not the best plan 
because metal corrodes so that liquids 
may leak out and eventually seep into 
the reservoirs of cities. 

Some people have suggested that 
the “hot ashes” be dumped into the 
vast universe in rockets, whereupon 
the wastes would circulate around the 
earth indefinitely. It has even been 
proposed that Mars and Venus would 
make good dumping grounds—a sug- 
gestion that would not be enthusiasti- 
cally received by Martians or Venusi- 
ans, if there are any. 

Dr. W. A. Rogers of the Argonne 
National Laboratory went into this 
matter more seriously. At a recent 
meeting of nuclear scientists, he sug- 
gested sealing the wastes in cement 
containers and dumping the blocks 
into the ocean. This plan might or 
might not work. 


“Congressional Polls Keep Mailmen 
Busy,” an editorial, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Twenty-one members of the House 
of Representatives and one Senator 
have tried to learn what their voters 
are thinking by means of polls con- 
ducted by mail. Since each Congress- 
man drew up his own questionnaire, 
the same issues were not handled in 
every poll. Congressional Quarterly 
gives this picture of the answers to 
questions which appeared in several 
polls: 

In four polls which asked if the 
Eisenhower administration was doing 
a good job, about 80 per cent replied 
in the affirmative. These polls were 
taken in Republican districts. How- 
ever, the pollster in the Senate, Re- 
publican Young of North Dakota, 
found 52 per cent of the replies to 
that question in the negative. 

In six polls, about 80 per cent of 
those responding favored outlawing 
the Communist Party. Six polls 
showed 85 per cent were against ad- 
mitting Red China to the UN. Seven 
polls showed 62 per cent were in favor 
of continuing military aid to other 
countries. Ten polls showed 67 per 
cent were against any further lower- 
ing of taxes until the budget is bal- 
anced. 





CHASE 


REPUBLICAN majority leader, Senator William Knowland (left), and the Demo- 
cratic minority leader, Senator Lyndon Johnson, work together on some inter- 


The Commonweal urges closer political cooperation. 


The issue on which there was wide 
difference of opinion concerned Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s investigating methods. 
A California Democratic district was 
67 per cent against the Wisconsin 
Senator, while a Michigan Republican 
district showed 79 per cent for him. 

It may be proper for a Congressman 
to take the results of such polls into 
account. But it is to be hoped he 
doesn’t consider quizzing voters a sub- 
stitute for using his own gray matter 
on public problems. 


“The Four-Day Week: How Soon?” 
by Daniel Seligman, Fortune. 


The standard five-day week has been 
lodged in American life for only a 
decade or so. Yet for some reason it 
is widely regarded today as something 
natural and unchangeable. 

The historical record, on the other 
hand, suggests that a reduction in 
working time is what is natural. Dur- 
ing the past century, the average num- 
ber of hours per week that Americans 
spend at their jobs has declined from 
about 70 to about 40. The decline 
has been fairly steady, averaging about 
three hours per decade. 

The six-day week began to go out 
of vogue around the time of World 
War I; first in construction, then in 
manufacturing, muclf later in the re- 
tail and service occupations. The five- 
and-a-half-day week, which followed, 
began to fade away during the 1920’s. 

Well, how much further can work- 
ing time be reduced? Perhaps—it 
may just be possible—five days (of 
40 hours) do indeed represent some 
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kind of natural limit to the drive for 
more leisure time. 

Fortune recently mailed a question- 
naire about the feasibility of a four- 
day week to 50 large industrial firms 
(over 30,009 workers in each plant), 
and 50 medium-sized companies (300 
to 3,000 employees). All businessmen 
contacted opposed the idea. Labor 
leaders also appear to be unwilling 
to commit themselves in favor of the 
four-day week at this time. 

The fact that most American busi- 
nessmen regard any future four-day 
week with misgivings does not, of 
course, mean it is never coming. A 
quarter century ago there was a great 
debate about the five-day week. Speak- 
ing for the affirmative, but almost 
alone among businessmen, was Henry 
Ford. He had introduced the five-day 
week, he said, because it gives work- 
ers the leisure time they need to culti- 
vate higher living standards which 
makes them want to buy more goods. 

The major reason for thinking a 
four-day week feasible is, of course, 
the continually increasing productiv- 
ity of U. S. industry. Because of 
technical improvements, the individual 
worker continues to turn out more 
and more goods in less time. The 
four-day week may become a reality 
n a decade or two. 


“Two Parties, One Nation,” an edi- 


torial, Commonweal. 


Bipartisanship in foreign affairs is 
supposed to mean that both parties 
have something to say about foreign 
policy. At the same time the party 
in power, of course, bears major re- 
sponsibility. It is not merely a mat- 
ter of one party “consulting” the 
other; rather it is a question of the 
majority’s entrusting the minority 
with a measure of responsibility and 
of the minority party’s cheerfully ac- 
cepting its share. 

It is to be hoped that both parties 
will abandon America’s recent argu- 
ment-by-smear. They should return 
to the responsible debate that makes 
bipartisanship possible—and effective 
government as well—no matter which 
party is in office. Both parties must 
share responsibility for defeats as well 
as for victories if bipartisanship is to 
be a reality. 

Without bipartisanship, our foreign 
policy is doomed to failure. The peril- 
ous times in which we live demand 
close cooperation between the parties. 
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HUNDREDS OF LETTERS by voters arrive daily at the nation’s capital— 
and give congressmen some idea of how the people feel on controversial issues 





